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WHAT TO DO FOR BLIND CHILDREN 


F. PARK LEWIS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


When the great sorrow of having a blind child comes 
into the home, it rarely happens that those who are 


nearest and dearest to the little afflicted one have had . 


any experience with blindness or with the blind, or have 
- any knowledge as to what to do for the development of 
the child, or when, where or how his education should 
be begun. The family isin many cases so overcome with 
a feeling of sympathy that their tenderness is shown in 
excessive and prodigal care. The child is assumed to 
be helpless and every slightest want is anticipated. 


Through the period of babyhood and young childhood, | 


and even much later, those personal things that even 
a blind child might do for himself are done for him, 
and he is apt to grow up, not only helpless and weak, 
from the lack of the use of his functions, but selfish, 
arrogant and dominant, as any child will who fails to 


learn the lesson of submission to authority and to 


acquire the power of self control. This neglect of early 
training is of lasting injury, and the resulting damage 
is in every case difficult to repair. 

Some times, on the other hand, in the more sordid 
homes where poverty and ignorance are associated with 
vice, or in which blindness in the child is combined with 
physical and mental defects, the poor little creature 
becomes the victim of unimagined neglect. Such chil- 
dren have been found hidden away in back rooms and 
in dark closets, concealed from the knowledge of the 
public and treated like animals. 


It becomes, therefore, a matter of importance that all | 


eases of blindness shall be known. ‘There should be 
some public body, such as a State Commission for the 
Blind, a form of organization which has already been 
established in Massachusetts, Ohio and New York, hav- 
ing authority to seek out and to find all such afflicted 
_ children, so that they may be placed under proper con- 
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trol when necessary, and that the parents and friends 
»in other cases may be advised as to the care which 
should be given to such children and where it may best 
be found. 

It is never possible to consider blindness as anything 
other than a great calamity, and it is peculiarly dread- 
ful when it occurs in a young child, but it is by no 
means an imperative bar to a happy and successful life. 
It is a matter of common observance that blind people 
are as a rule happier than are those who are deaf. The 
reason for this is, doubtless, that the blind, because of 
their apparent helplessness, immediately excite a feeling 
of sympathy and a desire on the part of those about 
them to be of assistance to them. They are, therefore, 
more gently cared for and more kindly treated and they 
receive greater consideration than is accorded to the 
deaf, whose affliction, not being so evident, is not recog- 
nized, while their failure to promptly respond is assumed 
to be due to carelessness or inattention. It makes those 
having to do with them impatient in consequence. 


EARLY TRAINING NECESSARY 


If the blind receive suitable training at a sufficiently 
early age to develop in them that strength of body, of 
intellect and of character that is the prerequisite of any 
successful life, their possibilities, strange as it may seem, 
are not greatly lessened by their loss of sight. This 
has been demonstrated in the lives of a multitude of 
successful blind men and women. England’s ablest 
postmaster general, Mr. Faucett, was blind. He rode 
horseback, skated and did many things that are sup- 
posed to require eyesight. The most wonderful and 
exact observations on the life history of the bee were 
made by a blind man who directed the eyes of his ser- 
vant. Musicians have written and played, and Mount 
Blane has been scaled by blind men. It is the mind 
and the spirit which control, and when these are great 
they dominate and rise superior to mere physical defi- 
ciencies. The inspiration of great ideals must be held 
out to the blind, even more than to the seeing from the 
very beginning. <a 

It is not enough that the blind man or woman shall 
have physical strength but his training must be so well 
balanced as to give him poise as well as vigor. It does 
not suffice that the blind man shall be as well educated 
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as is his fellow who sees. Handicapped by the loss of 
the most important of his special senses, he must sup- 
plement this deficiency by a better training of his mind 
and his body. It is not enough that he should have the 
good character of the average man. His word and his 
reputation must be beyond question. He must be inde- 
pendent and proudly unwilling, except when absolutely 
necessary, to accept that for which he cannot in some 
way return an equivalent. He must be taught to reason 
with clearness and with logical precision, for he must 
succeed by the aid of his mentality and his character, 
rather than by his manual exertions. If his are very 
ordinary gifts, as often happens, and he is obliged to 


In teaching the blind raised figures must be used. Geometrical 
forms are readily made by sticks and bent cane. (New York State 
School for the Blind.) 


depend on his manual exertions then, even more, are 
honesty, integrity, cheerfulness and an obliging disposi- 
tion essentials which he cannot get along without, 
because friendlessness, due to a surly disposition, or to 
unworthiness, added to blindness, make a combination 
that is almost hopeless. These facts are emphasized here 
because if such qualities are to be secured, the training 
which produces them should begin in the cradle. 

If a baby is born blind (and the largest proportion 
of blind children are those who come into the world 
with defective eyes) or if he has the misfortune to lose 
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his eyes shortly after birth through one of those pre- 
ventable infections which should never happen, but 
which to-day is the next largest cause of infant blindness, 
his training should begin at once. The baby can learn 
system in his home. He should be bathed and fed and 
put in his cot in order that he may go to sleep, with 
absolute regularity unless something extraordinary hap- 
pens to vary his habits. He should be taught, and he 
will learn, that he cannot get what he wants by crying 
for it. A young child will quickly learn that, unless 
he is suffering from physical discomfort, he must submit 
to regular control. In these early months, the laws of 
health should be rigidly observed. His food, if possible, 
should be that which nature has provided for him, his 
mother’s milk. He should spend as many hours in 


the open air and bright sunshine as possible, although © 


even his blinded eyes should be shielded from the glare. 
He may be spoken to during his waking hours rather 
more than one would speak to a child with sight, because 
chiefly through his ears is he brought in contact with 
the world. 

In the first few years is laid the foundation of his 
whole life. It is the plastic period in which he is most 
easily moulded by outside influences. It would be well 
at this period that his parents should learn about the 
schools for the blind, and secure advice concerning the 
training of the child during the intervening years before 
he may be admitted into the kindergarten. 


As he begins to creep he should be allowed to do — 


things for himself. He must familiarize himself with 
the objects around him. It would be easy to so modify 
the Montessori appliances that under intelligent direc- 
tion, but without outside help, the child may learn to 
recognize the difference between hard and soft, rough 
and smooth, hot and cold, long and short, and also 
between good and bad and right and wrong. His physi- 
cal and moral education should come as naturally and as 
easily as the food which he takes or the air which he 
breathes. 
MONTESSORI AND THE BLIND 


The method of training children by developing their 
special senses as devised by Prof. Marie Montessori is 
peculiarly suitable for blind children. The apparatus 


is exceedingly simple and could be made by any car-— 


penter. Among the forms employed are those designed 


The blind make excellent typists. This young man is using the 
dictagraph. (New York Association for the Blind.) 
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to develop the sense of touch. On flat blocks are attached 
substances of varying degrees of smoothness and rough- 
ness, from coarse sandpaper to a polished surface. Dis- 
tinctions of different qualities are determined by means 
of the finger and degrees of coarseness and fineness are 
recognized as are the softness of velvets and the hardness 
of steel. This can be varied according to the inclination 
of the teacher, by his introducing coldness, warmth, ete. 
Outlines of form are given the child as playthings and 
he is taught by his sense of touch to distinguish between 
the square, the circle and the triangle as well as between 
the regular and irregular outlines of form. Insets are 
provided by which blocks of different shapes are fitted 
into the places to which they belong. This will gradu- 
ally lead to the more intricate forms of raised maps, 
raised picture puzzles, ete. The child is taught to dis- 
tinguish by holding them in his hand the difference in 
weight so that he may recognize which is the heavier_and 
which the lighter. He learns by special appliances how 
to lace materials together and very soon he can apply 
this practical knowledge to the lacing of his own shoes. 
Strips of cloth with buttons sewed along the edge are 
given to him and other strips with button holes, and 
he soon is taught not only the manipulation of slipping 
the button into the hole but the faculty of fixing his 
attention is developed in determining where the strip 
begins so that it is buttoned properly. In this way he 
is not only acquiring technical skill but he is learning 
to use his judgment and observation which will prove | 
to be of great value in every other act of his hfe. The 
training that comes from the estimation of size, of form 
and of quality, and the judgment that comes from 
the application of like forms to each other initiates a 
series of mental activities that may be elaborated and 
carried on indefinitely. 

As he learns to walk, make sure that he has an unim- 
peded way before him. In the second or third year 
little experiments may be undertaken. ‘The room in 
which he plays should be as free as possible from 
unnecessary furniture. Possibly part of a room might 
be temporarily walled off and given to him absolutely. 
Here he may have his blocks with which to build, or 
his moulding sand, thereby teaching him control of his 
fingers and coordination of his muscles. He must have 
freedom to run and to play, and to exercise without the 


The blind are ingenious and versatile in the things they can 
make. <A display from the New York Association for the Blind. 
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fear of harm coming to him. Gradually as he learns 
to guide himself he may have introduced into his play- 
room obstacles to overcome. An inverted box may be 
put on the floor. He will learn from handling it what 
its shape and limitations are. He will be able to avoid 
it in his play, or to scramble on it and down from it,- 
thereby increasing the strength and control of his mus- 
cles and adding to his self-confidence. ‘Then, as his 
training progresses, he may be taken out of his limited 
area into the general living room, which again should 
have as few unnecessary articles of furniture in it as 
possible. His training will have progressed so far that 
he will be able to climb on the chairs or sofa, or to push 
a stool before him. In the beginning confusion must 
be avoided by not having more than one object in his 
way at a time. Concentration of mental cr physical 
effort will come’slowly. Gradually but surely his sphere 
of activities will increase. In the safe space allotted 
to him he will learn to run fearlessly and to jump, 
under the watchful eye of his guide, who will not show 
him how to do things but will prevent him from harm- 
ing himself. He will learn the danger of going too 
close to the glowing fire, and will locate the stairway 
down which he will creep. | 

He is approaching the most important period of his 
whole education. He will now learn if rightly taught, 
obedience and self-control. Hach day will open before 
him a new world of wonders. He will be initiated in 
the mysteries of buttoning and of unbuttoning his 
clothes. He will be taught how to sit and how to stand, 
and efforts will be made to prevent him from acquiring 
any of those mannerisms of the body or of the features 
that so seriously militate against the success of the 
blind. Some of the most common of these are rocking 
the body, twisting the head about, sticking the fingers 
into the eyes, distorting the face, swinging the arms, 
stooping and hanging the head in walking and bending 
over in sitting. As soon as such practices are observed, 
a vigorous attempt should be made to break them up, 
for, if they once become habitual years of schooling may 
be unable to overcome them. | F 

If the eyeballs are unsightly and repulsive, as the 
result of disease, it would be well at this period to 
consult a dependable oculist with a view of having the 
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deformity corrected. It is a less formidable operation 
now than it will be later, when he is old enough to 
dread it. If he has difficulty of breathing through his 
nose, especially during his sleep, he should be examined 
for adenoids, which are soft growths in the upper part 


The blind make good brooms and when a market can be found 
for their products find the business fairly profitable. (New York 
Association for the Blind.) 


of the throat immediately back of the openings in the 
nose. ‘hese, together with large tonsils, if present, 
should be removed. Blindness is a sufficient handicap 
without having possible deafness added. 
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THE BLIND CHILD AND THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


At this period he will acquire with great rapidity his 
knowledge of the outside world. If a normal child in 
other respects, he must not be kept in seclusion. If 
mentally deficient as well as blind, he should be placed 
under proper custodial care. As far as possible he 
should, in his play and in his work, be brought into 
contact with other children who have all of the normal 
functions. He can be taught to be independent and 
courageous, and at the same time cautious. He will 
soon acquire that marvelous quality, which has been 
misnamed, the sixth sense, or touch at a distance. He 
will feel the trees as he nears them. He will be con- 
scious of the open and closed spaces when he comes to 
them. His ears will grow keen in the recognition of 
approaching sounds, and he will determine from the 
reverberation whether the pathway is free or obstructed. 
When the kindergarten is open to him, the songs that 
he will sing as the children march with him will teach 
him rhythm and expression. He will gradually make his 
fingers the servants of his will, thereby developing the 
brain centers which control them. 

At this early age he will have begun to exercise his 
reasoning powers and unconsciously will draw conelu- 
sions as to the effects that follow causes. He will have 
learned that fire burns children as well as coals, and 
that he must approach the blazing grate with caution, | 
that fragile things are easily broken’ and must be 
- handled with care, that the water pitcher if pulled over 

will give him an uncomfortable wetting. It will be 
evident to him, although he will not understand the 
philosophy involved, that the rules of right living may 
not be transgressed without the expectation that pun- 
ishment will follow. He will then have taken his first 
degree in the school of life. 

Soon he will acquire knowledge of a more techie 
character. He will begin to learn to write by means of 
the point print which is used in the schools for the 
blind, to one of which he will be sent by this time. The 
letters used in ordinary print, if they were pressed 
through the paper so as to be raised above its surface, 
would be so small, and the parts would be so close 
together that they could not be distinguished by the 
touch of the most sensitive fingers.’ It was learned many 
years ago by a young Frenchman, himself blind and a 
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teacher of the blind, that when fairly thick paper is 
raised into a little mound by a pointed stylus being 
pressed against it, into a slight depression on the other 
side of the paper, that the raised point which is so 
formed on the paper is readily felt by the sensitive 
finger tip. By arranging these points in varying posi- 
tions in the space of a cell made for six such points, 
combinations can be made to represent all of the letters 
of the alphabet, as well as the signs used in arithmetic, 
algebra and music. This, the Braille point print, as 
it is called, is the basis of the point print system, which 
is used throughout the world by the blind. It has been 
somewhat modified in America. In some of the schools 
for the blind the cell is placed horizontally instead of 


Working together in shops the blind can help each other; an 
occasional sighted workman is an added advantage. (New York 
Association for the Blind.) 


vertically, but the differences are not material and fun- 
' damentally the method is the same. It is hoped that in 
the near future a single system may be made of general 
application. 
TANGIBLE PRINT 

By means of the point print in some of its modifica- 
tions, blind children in their schools follow practically 
the same course of instruction as that found in the 
curriculum of schools for normal children. The stand- 
ard text-books in arithmetic, grammar, geography and 
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geometry are used also in the schools for the blind. The 
courses include history, Latin and Greek, as well as 
modern German and French. The methods are perhaps 
somewhat more practical in the schools for the blind, 
in that greater discretion is exercised as to the natural 
qualities of the individual student. ‘Those having 
mechanical skill and aptitude are more thoroughly 
instructed along mechanical lines, where, more espec- 
ially, manual training is of value. Both. boys and girls 
are taught the use of the saw, the plane and the square. 
Incidentally, they learn accuracy in their work. They 
are taught from practical experience that there can be 
no such thing as a “tolerably” square box or a “fairly” 
round circle. It is a continuance of the training already 
begun, that exactitude and precision are the basic ele- 
ments in education as in life. 

If piano tuning is to.be the special field chosen for 
their life work, then they should be tuners of the first 
rank. They must do their work so well that they will 
be sought for by the most exacting, otherwise their 
blindness will be a handicap difficult to overcome. Those 
of average ability do, however, succeed in this work. 

If they are so fortunate as to have musical gifts, not 
alone the technic of music should be absolutely acquired, 
but its essential principles must be fully understood ; 
they must know harmony and composition, the history 
and development of music and the structure of the dif-— 
ferent musical forms. 

If they are to be business men, they must acquaint 
themselves fully with the methods of modern business. 
They cannot depend on a pencil and paper to make 
notes as do those who see, therefore they must learn to 
think quickly and accurately. The memory must be 
cultivated. 

CONCRETE METHODS 


In the New York State School for the Blind the 
children learn the multiplication table through the 
twenties, so that if a boy of twelve is asked how much is 
seventeen times nineteen the correct answer comes 
instantly. Special appliances and methods are necessary 
for instruction. Scales, weights and measures are used to 
enable them to determine the bulk of a pound of sugar, 
or of a quart of milk, or of a peck of potatoes, or the 
length of a yard of cloth. They are taught the quality 
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of materials, so that they can determine by the sense 
of touch whether the fabric is of cotton or of wool or 
a mixture of both. They are taught values, and inci- 
dentally they are taught ethics and morals, and, as often 
happens, the incidentals are most important. Thus they 
are fitted to take their places in the business world or 
in the home. The girls are taught to sew and to weave, 
to make hats.and to knit stockings. They are taught the 


Chair caning is one of the more common occupations followed 
by the blind. It is not very remunerative but there is always work 
to be done. (New York Association for the Blind.) 


principles of home-making, how to cook and what con- 
_ stitutes wholesome and sanitary living. More essential 
than anything else, they are taught the principles of 
order. They must very quickly learn that unless their 
lives are governed by perfect system, confusion is the 
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inevitable consequence. A place for everything and 
everything in its place becomes the dominant rule of 
their lives. As they cannot by a glance around the 
room find where misplaced things are, it becomes 
imperative that every object shall be kept where it 
belongs and it must be put back there after it has been 
used. All learn to use the typewriter; for this wonder- 
ful instrument eyes are not necessary and it makes a 
method of communication between the blind and their 
friends, simple, accurate and practicable. For the 
teaching, particularly of special topics, special appli- 
ances must be used. For geography, raised maps are 
employed and a more vivid picture must be presented 
to the minds of the blind as they feel the mountain 
ranges and the depressions for the valleys and the rivers, 
the points which indicate the cities and the divisions 
which mark off the states, than is conveyed to those who 
see by the printed word and the differentiating colors. 
Special movable blocks are used for teaching arithmetic 
and adjustable lines and circles for teaching geometry. 
Raised pictures have been employed for the study of 
modern history. The mounted bird and the geological 
specimen convey almost as much to the educated fingers 
as can be discovered by the glance of the eyes. The blind 
are taught to distinguish the voices of the birds and to 
hear. the multitude of sounds that escape those of us 
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who see, so completely does the sense of sight overwhelm _ 


the other senses. The work in a school for the blind is 
conducted under the same system, with the same regu- 
larity, with the same cheerfulness and brightness that is 
found in any well-conducted school anywhere. So 
admirable is the discipline that the school, by means of 
the fire drill, can be emptied in two minutes when the 
alarm bell is rung. 

One of the greatest difficulties with the blind is to 
' teach them proper table manners. Unless care is exer- 
cised, the blind child is apt to fumble at meals with 
his hands and upset his drinking glass or salt cellar. 
Under proper training, however, he very soon learns 
where each object is placed before him and what special 
things are on his plate. It is best that there should 
not be too many articles of food given to him at the 
same time. He can then by delicately manipulating the 
fork find where is the meat and where the potatoes. 
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He will very delicately locate the cup containing his tea, 
or the glass containing the water. The meat having 
been cut for him, he can by means of a piece of bread 
in one hand and the fork in the other, feed himself as 
delicately as do those who see. 

The habit of excessive cleanliness and care of the 
person must be emphasized early in life. Not being 
able to see that his hands are soiled, he must be taught 
to wash them frequently. The finger nails should be 
frequently attended to, his hair should be kept nicely 


The blind write in point print by means of a stylus. They are 
often excellent musicians, frequently having absolute pitch. (New 
York Association for the Blind.) 


brushed and his clothes must be kept free from the dust 
falling from his hair, or from other evidences of unclean- 
ness. The personal carriage of the blind is of even 
greater importance than to those who see. An erect 
position is infinitely more attractive than the stooping 
or groping motion that is so often assumed by the 
untrained blind. Much can be done in the matter of 
personal bearing by the training received in the gymna- 
sium, in walking or in dancing. 
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TRAINING THE VOICE OF THE BLIND 


The training of the voice is of vital importance. A 
pleasant, well-modulated voice with a cheerful expres- 
sion has a winning effect. As the blind are unable to 
see the faces of those to whom they speak, there is apt 
to develop an appearance of unresponsiveness and instead 
of reflecting back a pleasant expression which one meets 
on the face of a friend on encountering him, the blind | 
person, not seeing, is apt to show nothing in his facial 
expression. He could very early learn to reflect his own 
pleasant feelings and to assume that he is greeted, when 
he speaks to a friend, with a pleasant smile, and return 
this frankly instead of the half smile or the twitching of 
the corners of the mouth, which so often mars the facial 
expression of the blind. The features must be con- 
trolled as each of the muscles are controlled. When one 
feels pleased, he must look pleased, he must learn to 
smile and to speak agreeably, as a matter of training, 
so vital are the results to all of us. 

Be careful what is said before the blind child. Not 
seeing, he listens with all his ears. Never speak pity- 
ingly of him. Such expressions are discouraging and 
depressing. Speak rather cheerfully. Teach him to 
believe in himself by believing in him yourself and by 
having confidence in his ability. Reward his successes 
and speak encouragingly of his failures. He needs this 
stimulus even more than do those who see. 

The possibilities of the blind and the varieties of work 
which they can do are much wider than ordinarily real- 
ized. ‘There are blind persons who are successful in 
business, in the law, in medicine, they have become suc- 
cessful teachers, musicians and writers. Many simple 
mechanical lines of work are satisfactorily taken up 
without the aid of sight. It is readily evident, however, 
that those occupations which are mental rather than 
physical are those in which they succeed in the highest 
degree, and when it is possible these should be the lines 
chosen for those who must make their way in the world 
without sight. 

One of the most important elements in the instruction 
of the blind is that they should early be trained to dis- 
tinguish coins from the sense of touch. This is not 
difficult but it requires a little special application. The 
size of a penny, a dime and a quarter are sufficiently 
unlike to make it possible for blind persons of keen intel- 


The simpler occupations may be carried on in the home. Knit- 
ting and weaving are especially suited for blind women. (New 
York Association for the Blind.) 
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ligence to immediately distinguish them. When the 
sense of touch is sufficiently trained it is possible to 
differentiate between American and Canadian coins even 
when of the same denomination. A blind lad in one of 
the state schools has his ear so acutely trained that when 
coins are jingled together in the pocket he is able to tell 
with almost absolute accuracy the number of coins and 
their value, and whether they are silver, copper or nickel. 
As each has a tone peculiarly its own, it is only neces- 
sary that the ear should be keen and close attention 
given in order that this may be done. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE 


As the growing boy begins to approach manhood he 
will have been taught the essentials of personal hygiene, 
when and how to bathe himself, how to polish his own 
shoes, and as his beard begins to grow he must be taught 
how to shave himself. This will not only add to his 
mechanical skill but will be another lesson in the series 
of principles which are being inculcated, to always do 
for himself everything that is possible for him to do. 
He will learn the mechanism of the safety razor, and 
if his fingers have been delicately trained on the piano 
or the typewriter, he will be able to tell from the sense 
of touch whether he is shaving himself properly, and 
to do so without doing himself an injury. He will be 
learning how te distinguish the qualities of razors and 
how to use his razor strop; indeed, all of these special 
lessons that are necessary in order that he may properly 
care for his own toilet, he will acquire during these early 
years of his life. 

Special teachers for blind children are exceedingly 
difficult to obtain, and they are rarely necessary. It is 
not usually desirable that the child should be placed 
under the care of a governess or a tutor, so essential to 
the development of the child is the contact with other 
children. In some of the larger cities, such as Chicago 
and New York, provision is made in the public schools 
for blind children and those having such defective sight 
that are unable to follow the usual school curriculum. 
In almost every state there is now a school for the blind, 
and where special provision is not made in the public 
schools or even sometimes when there are special classes, 
it is better that the child be sent to a school for the 
blind at the kindergarten age. In several of the states, 
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commissions for the blind have been established and in 
others workshops and homes. The schools are main- 
tained on very much the same lines as the ordinary 
public schools. Tuition and maintenance are free. The 
purpose of the schools for the blind is to furnish an 
education and training in some useful trade to all chil- 
dren who, on account of defective vision are unable to 
secure an education in public schools. In most of the 
states, the laws governing the admission of pupils to the 
schools for the blind are practically the same as those of 
the state of New York, in which children not under 
5 years or over 21, whose parents reside in the state, 


The blind are cheerful at their work. A good story makes them 
forget their affliction. (New York Association for the Blind.) 


and who are not incapacitated by physical, mental or 
moral infirmities are eligible. This includes many who 
have some sight, but whose vision is so defective that 
they cannot be educated in the common school. In 
exceptional cases, those over school age, for whom indus- 
trial work might be an advantage are admitted by special! 
action of the board of managers when it is thought 
desirable and when there is room in the school. 

In a certain percentage of cases of blindness in chil- 
dren, the loss of sight is but one of the manifestations 
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of a general defective development. -It may be associ- 
ated with any of the grades of feeble-mindedness, even 
to idiocy. In such cases no attempt should be made to 
adjust-the child to the conditions of ordinary school 
life, but it should be definitely classified with those of 
its own mental grade and cared for in accordance with 
the methods adopted for the feeble-minded. 

The earlier a child goes to school the better are his 
chances of becoming a useful self-supporting and happy 
citizen. The mistake is often made in keeping him at 
home through mistaken sympathy, when he should be 
under definite and systematic training. The teachers 
and instructors in the schools are large-hearted, sympa- 
thetic men and women, and the schools are made as 
home-like as possible. A physician is in frequent atten- 
dance at the school and is always available when needed. 
Hospital facilities with good nursing are provided in 
cases of necessity, and the parents are always welcome 
at the school and are invited to interest themselves in 
the work that is accomplished there. 

Books for the blind are published in a number of 
forms of point print, by the Publishing House for the 
Blind at Louisville, Ky., and many of the public 

libraries have now established a lending department, 
_ through which books in tangible print for the blind may 
be obtained. ‘Through special provision made by the 
federal government, these special books, which are large 
and bulky, are transmitted through the mails free of 
expense. A tag is attached to the book, and to return | 
it, it is only necessary to place it in the nearest mail box. 


THE MOON TYPE 


A form of type that is very commonly used among 
older blind people, but is infrequently used with chil- 
dren, is what it termed the Moon type, so called after 
Dr. William Moon, by whom it was devised and through 
whom, with the aid of his son, the late Dr. Robert Moon, - 
it has been extensively circulated throughout the world. 
It consists of letters formed very much like the large 
Roman letter and raised by being stamped through the 
paper so that they may be felt by the fingers. Books 
printed in this type are so bulky that its usefulness is 
confined to those whose fingers are unable to appreciate 
the finer points of the Braille or some of its modifica- 
tions, which is now used in all of the schools. 
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In printing books, zine stereotyping plates are used, 
so that a large number of sets may be produced from a 
single plate. Through this method not only are all of 
the ordinary school books prepared for blind children, 
but as well almost all of the classic literature and much 
that is modern in history, science and fiction. 


The blind enjoy many of the games of the seeing. The chess 
men are held in position by pegs so that they are not easily 
brushed from the board. (New York Association for the Blind.) 


One of the most important philanthropies inaugu- 
rated in the interest of the blind has been the establish- 
ment of the Ziegler Magazine, which is printed in the 
raised point, and which is sent to all blind readers who 
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care.to have it, practically free. It is modeled after the 
current magazines, being especially devoted to those 
interests relating to the blind and their progress. It 
is published at 250 West Fifty-Fourth Street, New 
York City, under the editorship of Mr. Walter C. 
Holmes, who is always pleased to have the addresses of 
those who would be interested in receiving the magazine. 
The most useful American publication for the blind in 
black print is The Outlook for the Blind, under the 
editorship of Mr. Charles F. F. Campbell of Columbus, 
Ohio. It is published at 962 Franklin Avenue, Colum- 
bus. It summarizes all of the work done for the blind 
in this country as well as throughout the civilized world. 
It brings the friends of the blind in touch with each 
other, discusses problems for their education and 
advancement, methods of developing industries, and 
measures by which blind workers may be introduced to 
those willing to employ blind labor. One of its special 
features has been the education of the seeing, as to the 
needs and the possibilities of the blind. Of almost as 
ereat importance is it that the seeing should learn to 
believe in and have confidence in the blind as it is that 
the blind should believe in themselves. When this 
mutual confidence shall have been established the possi- 
bilities of future development for this class of our citi- 
zens will have been greatly enlarged. 

For those who have had a little sight and who have 
been taught to use the hand in writing, a special slate 
is employed. This consists of a metal body across which | 
are a number of raised ridges, which keep the pencil 
within certain limits. This enables the writer to make 
a clear square letter which is easily read, and which the 
blind, after proper training of the hand, readily learn 
to make. All materials used in teaching the blind can be 
purchased from the Publishing House for the Blind at 
Louisville, Ky. 

As blind children are necessarily much more limited 
in the range of their occupations than those who see, it 
is essential that they have greater variety in their games 
and in their work, otherwise they grow weary and cease _ 
to be attentive. 

It is the general opinion of those teaching the blind 
that the more nearly they can be trained as seeing-chil- 
dren are and the fewer distinctive methods that are 
employed, the easier will it be for them to adjust them- 
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selves later in life to conditions that obtain among the 
seeing. At as early a period as possible in the child’s 
life, he should be given an opportunity to play with 
other children of his own age. With a little supervision, 
he can be taught to enter into all of their games and 
to do a great many things that are done by seeing chil- 
dren. It is as true of the blind as it is of those who 
see that the.most important elements in their education 
come not from teachers but from their associates.. The 
effect of having a blind child among a group of seeing 
children is mutually helpful. If the children are prop- 
erly taught, they will soon learn to supplement the lack 
of sight in their companion by giving him a little help 
when necessary. ‘They will learn to tell him of things 
that are about him and describe the things as they see 
them, and in consequence they will learn how to observe 
and to express their thoughts, while ~he will quickly 
begin to form mental images, as far as he can form 
them, of his surroundings. It has seemed necessary up 
to the present time that special schools should be pro- 
‘vided for the blind, but thoughtful students of pedagogy 
are beginning to believe that to have the blind in classes 
of seeing children is not infrequently of mutual advan- 
tage. During the period in which a school for the blind 
‘was undergoing repairs, a bright and ambitious pupil 
was taken temporarily into the class of a high school 
in a nearby city. When, after some months, he returned 
to his own school the superintendent, in speaking of this 
boy’s work, said that his presence in the school had been 
of greatest help to the other lads with whom he had 
worked in class. His success in overcoming difficulties 
was a stimulus to their pride and an incentive to their 
ambition. His presence in class was a constant reminder 
to them of their superior physical advantages, and they 
were ashamed to have him outstrip them as he did in 
their intellectual work. The lad was of a gentle, kindly 
disposition and his fellow students emulated each other 
in showing little kindnesses to him, and he introduced 
thereby into the atmosphere of the school a quality of 
’ self-sacrifice, of courtesy and of chivalry, the effect of 
which was long continued. The added importance of 
having blind children educated in connection with those 
who see is that they may realize more keenly the real 
difficulties of life which are to be met and which have 
to be overcome. They will not always find kindness 
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and courtesy and they must be prepared to adjust them- 
selves to the harder conditions when they arise. 

Even for the younger children, special appliances for 
the ordinary conveniences of life are rarely necessary. 
They must eat at the common table, they must use the 
knives, forks, spoons and plates that other people use, 
and in the way that other people use them. 


WRITING FOR THE BLIND 


The congenitally blind are rarely taught to write. . 


It is a task requiring so much effort and is carried on 
with so much difficulty that the prevailing opinion 
seems to be that “the game is not worth the candle.” 
Even a person with the high mental endowments of 
Helen Keller does not use her pen in writing, but prints 
her name in a scrawling fashion such as a seeing child 
of ten years might do. Moreover writing for the blind 
is rarely necessary because of the availability of the 
typewriter with its greater clearness and increased 
accuracy. The typewriter is now in use in all schools 
for the blind and is taught to all children who have 
sufficient intelligence to learn to. read and write. From 
a legal standpoint, moreover, the possibility of merely 
signing one’s name has no advantage for the blind man 
or woman, because not seeing the name after it is 
written it must be in any event attested by a witness, 
andshis simple mark serves the purpose equally well. 
An ingenious French contrivance for correspondence 
between the blind and the seeing, has been devised, but 
has not yet been introduced in this country. It consists 
of double ended type, which can be easily set in a frame. 
On one side of the type is the point print letter, readily 
recognized by the finger tip, and on the other end the 
black Latin letter so that when the type is properly set 
on the one side by the blind writer the other presents 
the form of the ordinary Latin script, which can be 
ink rolled and then the impression taken from it, thus 
enabling the blind student to communicate with his 
friends who see. The seeing person on the other hand, ~ 
can set up the type with the black letter surface upper- 
most, the frame being then removed and the paper put 
in position and pressed on the point print side. A raised 
impression is thereby produced which can be readily 
deciphered by the touch of the blind reader. 
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‘For those children who have at some period in their 
life had sight it is a rather different matter. Having 
at one time had fluency in the use of the pen, it is by 
no means difficult, with a little care, to continue to 
write without looking on the paper. A very simple 
arrangement can be made for this purpose consisting of 
a wooden slate having strips on each side holding the 
paper in position, and a cross wire, which can be slipped 
down at regular intervals, to be used as a guide. At 
the end of this wire is a small knot which will indicate 
to the finger as the bell on the typewriter indicates to 
the typist when the end of the line is being reached. A 
stylographic pen should, of course, be used as it would 
be impossible for the blind writer to know when the ink 
had become exhausted. By using such a guide and with 
a little care it is quite possible for the expert penman 
to write clearly and distinctly without seeing the paper. 

The fallowing list of schools for the blind in the 
United States will be useful for reference: 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND IN THE 
UNITED STATES . 


Corrected to July 1, 1913. Giving location, name of insti- 
tution and superintendent. 

Talladega, Ala., Institution for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind, 
J. H. Johnson. 

Talladega, Ala., Alabama School for the Blind, F. H. 
Manning. 

Talladega, “Ala., School for the Negro Deaf Mutes and Blind, 
J. S. Graves. 

Little Rock, Ark., School for the Blind, S. D. Lucas. 

Berkeley, Cal., Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb and the Blind, L. E. Milligan. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
W. K. Argo. 

Hartford, Conn., Connecticut School for the Blind, George H. 
Marshall. 

St. Augustine, Fla., Institution for the Deaf and the Blind, 
A. H. Walker. 

Macon, Ga., Academy for the Blind, G. F. Oliphant. 

Gooding, Ida., Institution for the Blind, Wm. E, Taylor. 

Jacksonville, Ill., Institution for the Education of the Blind, 
R. W. Woolston. : 

Indianapolis, Ind., Institute for the Education of the Blind, 
George 8. Wilson. 
* Vinton, Ia., College for the Blind, George D. Eaton. 

Kansas City, Kan., Institution for the Education of the 
Blind, Mrs. Grace Norton Roseberry. 

Louisville, Ky., Institution for the Education of the Blind, 
Susan B. Merwin. 

Baton Rouge, La., Institution for the Blind, G. C. Huckaby. 
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Overlea, Md., School for the Blind, John F. Bledsoe. 

‘Overlea, Md., School for the Colored Blind and Deaf Mutes, 
John F. Bledsoe. 

Watertown, Mass., Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind, Edward E. Allen. 

Lansing, Mich., School for the Blind, Clarence E. Holmes. 
Faribault, Minn., School for the Blind, J. J. Dow. 

Jackson, Miss., Institute for the Blind, R. 8. Curry, M.D. 

St. Louis, Mo., School for the Blind, 8S. M. Green. 

Boulder, Mont., School for the Deaf and Blind, H. J. Men- 
zemer. \ 

Nebraska City, Neb., Institution for the Blind, N. C. Abbott. 

Alamogordo, N. Mex., Institution for Blind, R. R. Pratt. 

Batavia, N. Y., State School for the Blind, C. A. Hamilton. 

New York City, Institution for the Blind, Everett B. Tewks- 
bury. 

Raleigh, N. C., Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, John E. Ray. 

Bathgate, N. D., North Dakota School for the Blind, B. P. 
Chapple. 

Columbus, Ohio, Institution for the Education of the Blind, 
Edward M. Van Cleve. 

Muskogee, Okla., Institution for the Blind, O. W. Stewart. 

Salem, Ore., Institute for the Blind, E. T., Moores. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, O. H. Burritt. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Western Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Blind, T. S. McAloney. * 

Cedar Springs, S. C., South Carolina Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Blind, N. F. Walker. 

Gary, S. D., School for the Blind, Lelia M. Curl. 

Nashville, Tenn., School for the Blind, J. V. Armstrong. 

Austin, Tex., Institution for the Blind, E..E. Bramlette. 

Austin, Tex., Institution for Deaf and Dumb and Blind Col- 
ored Youth, J. H. Stewart. 

Ogden, Utah, University of Utah (Department for Blind), 
F. M. Driggs. 

Staunton, Va., Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb and Blind, W. A. Bowle8. 

Newport News, Va., School for Colored Deaf and*Blind Chil- 
dren, William C. Ritter. 

Vancouver, Wash., School for the Defective Youth, George H. 
Mullen. 

Romney, W.Va., School for the Deaf and the Blind, R. Carey 
Montague. 

Janesville, Wis., School for the Blind, J. T. Hooper. 
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